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KRSNA’S INITIATION AT SANDIPANI’S HERMITAGE! 


ANDRE COUTURE 


Summary 


In the Harivamsa 79 [HV], the Visnu-Purdna 5.21 [ViP], the Brahma-Purdana 
86 [BrP], and the Bhdgavata-Purdna 10.45 [BhP], immediately after the young 
Krsna kills Kamsa, Krsna’s initiation at Sandipani’s hermitage takes place. To date, 
this strange episode has not been studied in its own right. Occasionally mentioned 
in scholarly works, no attempt has been made to understand the importance or 
significance of this event within the Krsna tradition. This paper begins with a summary 
of HV 79, and then moves on to examine the character of Sandipani, his connection 
with Garga/Gargya, the initiation process and the underlying father/son relationships, 
as well as variations on these themes. The episode provides a narrative link between 
Samkarsana and Krsna’s childhood and the rest of the story which deals with their 
adult life as ksatriyas, and as such, helps to clarify the overall structure of the HV. 
Emphasizing Sandipani’s role as a guru, this paper uncovers, little by little, his 
connections with (1) the whole trimirti comprised of Brahma, Visnu and Siva-Rudra, 
(2) the sacrificial logic which involves one who sacrifices, a deity and an officiant, and 
(3) the variations on the theme of filiation implied in the narration. 


Modern Indologists have formulated different theories intended 
to explain both Krsna’s involvement in the Mahabharata War, and 
his appearance as a great god accompanied by his elder brother, 
Samkarsana, a few centuries before Christ.” During the period when 
naturalistic explanations were dominant in Western anthropology, 
Krsna and Visnu were thought to be either ancient solar deities or 
vegetation spirits.? J. Kennedy (1907) relied on A.F. Weber’s thesis 


| A preliminary version of this paper was presented at the annual meeting of the 
Canadian Society for the Study of Religion (CSSR) held at Memorial University (St 
John’s) on June 2, 1997. This article forms part of a research project on the Harivamsa 
funded by the Social Sciences and Humanities Research Council of Canada. 

* Cf. Hiltebeitel 1979. 

3Cf. Couture 1999:174-176. 
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(1867), which understood “Krsna” to be an Indian form of “Christ,” 
but focussed on the influence played by nomadic tribes such as the 
Gujars (Gurjaras) which, supposedly, brought Christian legends to 
India with them some time between the 2nd and the 6th century. 
Scholars such as A.B. Keith (1925) and W. Ruben (1943), on the other 
hand, saw in Visnu (and therefore in Krsna) either a great pre-Aryan 
god or a divinity of the Dravidian-speaking people who had at one 
time occupied a large part of the Indian peninsula. Bhandarkar (1913), 
in his analysis of the birth of the Vaisnava tradition, considered its 
conception of God to be the product of at least four earlier trends. 
Traditions dealing with Visnu (a Vedic god), Narayana (a cosmic, more 
philosophical deity), Vasudeva (a real historical figure), and Krsna 
Gopala (a pastoral deity) were combined to give the Vaisnava notion 
of god. J. Gonda, along with other Indologists, continued working 
along these lines, attempting to identify specific sources for each aspect 
of the patchwork tradition, determining various forms of borrowing, 
syncretism and so on. 

Whereas Bhandarkar used the term “hero” as a designation for 
Vasudeva, other scholars insisted that Krsna Vasudeva was in fact a 
heroic figure who had been deified over time. This interpretation, in 
combination with Bhandarkar’s hypothesis, lies at the root of the ex- 
planations offered by W. Ruben or B. Preciado-Solis (1984). Drawing 
on methods of analysis used by modern folklorists (Otto Rank, Ken 
Gardiner, etc.), Preciado-Solis discovered the same narrative patterns 
in the Krsna saga as those found in Celtic and Greek hero stories: a 
king is presented as a tyrant and usurper, a princess bears a child who 
kills the king, a hero is born supernaturally and reared by cowherds, 
a hero takes the place of the king he has slain or places another king 
on the throne, a hero founds a new city, wins a princess, defeats other 
kings or dies under strange circumstances. No doubt this type of analy- 
sis (oversimplified here) has its own value at the level of the narrative. 
Nevertheless, as my examination of the episode under study here will 
serve to demonstrate, it appears equally evident that one cannot ac- 
count for major elements in Krsna’s life if Krsna’s role is reduced to 
that of the traditional hero. 
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Krsna spends a marvellous childhood tending Kamsa’s cows as a 
herder in the forests surrounding the city of Mathura. His initiation, 
which takes place immediately following the account of his childhood 
and just before the Yadavas (Krsna’s clan) migrate from Mathura to 
Dvaraka (or Dvaravati), a new city built by Krsna himself, is presented 
as a sort of bridge between the two halves of his life. To date, this 
strange episode, narrated in the oldest texts dealing with Krsna’s 
biography (Harivamsa 79 [HV], Visnu-Purdna 5.21 [ViP], Brahma- 
Purana 86 [BrP], Bhadgavata-Purdna 10.45 [BhP]), has not been 
studied in its own right. Occasionally mentioned in scholarly works, 
no attempt has been made to understand the importance or significance 
of this event within the Krsna tradition. This episode is important 
because it shows clearly that Krsna’s life, before being characterized as 
heroic, corresponds in fact to typical Indian ritual standards. Attested 
to in the HV, Krsna’s oldest biography directs the reader not so much 
towards a general notion of the hero as towards a Vedic notion of 
sacrifice, towards the importance in Indian culture of begetting a son 
who will perform his father’s funeral rites. All of this also implies a 
very specific conception of the deity. I will begin with a summary 
of HV 79, before moving on to examine the character of Sandipani, 
his connection with Gargya, the initiation process and the underlying 
father/son relationships, as well as variations on these themes. Other 
matters, such as the initiation in the form of a journey to heaven, 
the acquisition of Paficajanya conch, etc., although important for an 
understanding of the story’s impact, must be left to later research. 


1. A Summary of Harivamsa 79 (vulg. 2.33) 


Krsna is in the pink of his youth. He is shining and his presence 
adorns the city of Mathura like a mine brimming with gems. After 
some time, he accompanies his brother Balarama (i.e., Samkarsana, 
also called Rama) to Sandipani Kasya’s hermitage in the city of 
Avanti where they are to be instructed in the Dhanurveda (1.e., the 
knowledge of the weapons). On their arrival, the brothers recount their 
lineage (gotra) to Sandtpani and inform him of their decision to begin 
studies. Janardana (i.e., Krsna) and Rama adopt the proper behaviour, 
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sacrifice their egos (nirahamkara) and submit to the will of their guru. 
Sandipani accepts them as students and instructs them in the various 
skills (vidya). After a period of sixty-four days and nights, they achieve 
a full command of all the weapons. Seeing that the wisdom (medhda) 
of these boys goes beyond the possibilities of the merely human, 
Sandipani believes that boys are actually the Sun and the Moon. At 
festival times (parvasu), he sees them worshipping an apparition of 
great Tryaksa (i.e., Siva). Having fulfilled all his obligations, Krsna 
asks Sandipani what they might give him in exchange for his acting as 
their preceptor (gurvartha). The guru who knows the power of these 
boys says that he wants them to restore the life of his son who has 
been carried to the bottom of the ocean by a big fish (timi) during a 
pilgrimage to Prabhasa (near Dvaraka). With Rama’s approval Krsna 
agrees, approaches the ocean and dives into the water. Ocean himself 
stands before him and gives him his regards. In reply to Krsna’s 
question, Ocean replies that the great Daitya Paficajana took the 
appearance of a great fish and swallowed the child. Krsna, who is the 
Purusottama, attacks Paficajana and kills him, but this first attempt does 
not restore the child. Out of the dead body of Pafcajana, Janardana 
shapes his famous conch, known to all as Paficajanya. He defeats 
Vaivasvata (1.e., Yama) the god of death and restores life and a new 
body to the guru’s son who had disappeared many years earlier. All are 
astonished at this marvel. Krsna returns the guru’s son to him along 
with a quantity of priceless pearls, keeping the Pancajanya conch for 
himself. With this, both heroes take their leave of Sandipani and make 
their way back to Mathura. All the Yadus (or Yadavas), beginning with 
King Ugrasena, stand to greet the brothers. At the arrival of Govinda 
(1.e., Krsna), the women begin to rejoice as if it were the festival 
of Indra (indramaha).* All are happy and many signs appear in the 
cosmos, as if a new Krtayuga were thriving. At this very auspicious 
moment, Govinda enters the city in a chariot drawn by horses. Both 


4 One such Indramaha is alluded to in HV 59, but Krsna advises the cowherds to 
change this festival to a girimaha, that is a festival in honour of the mountains, namely. 
Mount Govardhana. 
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brothers enter Vasudeva’s house where they lay down their arms. They 
submit to King Ugrasena’s authority and return to their games for some 
time thereafter. 


2. The Brahmins Gargya and Sandipani 


This episode takes place in the period between Krsna’s childhood 
(HV 49-78) and the moment when the Yadavas, scared off by Kings 
Jarasamdha and Kalayavana (HV 80-84), decide to move to Dvaraka. 
Once Krsna kills Kamsa with his bare hands in the arena of Mathura 
(HV 76) and Ugrasena is recognized as the true king of the city (HV 
78), the narrative explains how both brothers learned to master the 
techniques of archery and the use of other weapons at Sandipani’s her- 
mitage. Beneath a simple exterior, the story is replete with innuendoes 
which one notices only when this version is compared to other ver- 
sions of the narrative. The first question which springs to mind relates 
to Sandipani’s identity. How is it that Sandipani is fit to teach Krsna 
and Samkarsana the science of archery? Sandipani lives in the city of 
Avanti (or Ujjayini), famous for its temple honouring Mahakala (1.e., 
Rudra). He is also called kasya, a word meaning “born in Kas?’ ac- 
cording to Nilakantha’s commentary. Kasi (or Varanasi) 1s also a city 
where Siva reigns. Moreover, the name Sandipani? itself is related to 
the verb sam-dip, meaning to blaze up, flame, burn, glow, often quali- 
fying the fires in Epic and Puranic language (vg. HV 53.27). All these 
features coincide with the fact that, during this period, both brothers 
worship Tryaksa (the three-eyed god), i.e., Rudra, the all-consuming 
god at the end of the kalpa. 

Looking carefully at the whole HV, one concludes that Sandipani 
Kasya’s appearance in HV 79 is no mere coincidence. This Brahmin 
reappears later in the text (86.76) as a chaplain (purohita) in the new 
city of Dvaraka. On entering the city, Krsna catches sight of his old 
father Anakadundubhi (i.e., Vasudeva), King Ugrasena, his brother 
Baladeva (1.e., Samkarsana), Sandipani Kasya and Brahmagargya, and 


> Sandipani is based on the vrddhi of sandipana, a word meaning “kindling, 
inflaming.” 
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showers them all with all kinds of jewels (95.4—-6). Janardana, who 
always observes the protocols of hierarchy, first pays his respects to 
the purohita Sandipani before honouring Ahuka (i.e., Ugrasena), the 
king of the Vrsnis (95.9). 

Brahmagargya is mentioned along with Sandipani in the city of 
Dvaraka. Another Brahmin, Brahmagargya is also called Gargya or 
Garga and is said to be the guru of the Vrsnis and the Andhakas (85.7). 
He has been sent by Vasudeva to the cow station (vraja) to perform the 
childhood samskaras for Samkarsana and Krsna (49.30, 628%; 50.1, 
629*; 96.4445). The ViP (5.6.8—9) and the BrP (76.1—2) note that, at 
Vasudeva’s request, Garga carries out the samskaras for the cowherds 
secretly. BhP (10.5.1—2) is even more explicit: Brahmins were invited 
to recite the svastyayana (prescribed benedictory Vedic hymns) and 
perform the birth ceremonies (jatakarman) for Krsna. They also come 
to the cow station for the festive ablutions which are performed to 
celebrate Krsna’s turning in the bed (autthdnikakautukaplava, BhP 
10.7.4). The BhP further stipulates that it is at Vasudeva’s request 
that Garga performs the purificatory rites of the two boys in the forest, 
where Nandagopa wholeheartedly welcomes him. “You have directly 
compiled a treatise on the science of astrology which is beyond the 
range of the senses. It is by that that a man knows his past and future. 
You are foremost among the knowers of the Vedas,” eulogizes Nanda 
(BhP 10.8.5—6, Tagore’s translation). Garga replies: “I am the family 
priest of the Yadus and I am known over the world as such. If I were 
to purify your son with religious rites, people will regard him as the 
son of Devaki” (BhP 10.8.7, Tagore’s translation, slightly modified). 
Garga performs the naming ceremony secretly and predicts the great 
prowess of both children (BhP 10.8.12—19). This declaration made 
by Garga appears so important as to be taken up again by Nanda in 
BhP 10.26.15—24.° As in the HV, ViP and BrP, the BhP is aware that 
Garga is the family purohita of the Yadavas, but adds a clear statement 
to the effect that this Garga is identical with the author of a well- 


© Composed much later under pustimarga influence (XVI-XVIIth centuries), the 
Garga-samhita is directly linked to the prediction given by Garga in the BhP. 
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known old book on astrology.’ Garga knows the stars perfectly and 
the proper time to accomplish the prescribed rites, and is invited as 
such to perform these rites for Vasudeva’s sons hidden in Nandagopa’s 
cow station.® 

Chapter 79 of the HV, which does not explicitly mention the 
upanayana ceremony,’ depicts Sandipani as being responsible for 
Samkarsana and Krsna’s initiation to the Dhanurveda. Garga’s pres- 


7The name of this book is the Gdrgisamhita. It was written by one of the 
main authors quoted in the Brhatsamhita of Varahamihira (c. 500-550) (see Shastri 
1969:440-443). There is also a Vrddhagarga mentioned in MBh 9.37.14-15, quoted 
by Varahamihira, and whose words are reported in ViP 5.23.25—27 in the context of 
Krsna’s biography. 

8 Another Gargya (or Garga) known as Sisirayana (or Saisirayana), who is the 
purohita of the king of the Trigartas, is mentioned in relation to Krsna. This story is 
told in HV 85.7-17 (see also 25.8-13; 22.7—12; ViP 5.23.1, etc.). It is said that this 
Gargya remained a brahmacGrin and, as such, did not seek the company of women. 
One day, his brother-in-law made a fool of him by calling him a eunuch in public. 
Reacting to this insult, Gargya decided to take up ascetical practices in order to obtain 
a son from Siva-Rudra. For twelve years he ate iron filings and was eventually granted 
his request. At the same time the king of the Yavanas, who could not produce a son 
either, heard of the favor granted to Gargya. He sent for the ascetic, encouraged him 
and settled him as a cowherd in the middle of the gopis of his cow station. The Apsaras 
Gopali disguised herself as a cow-woman and conceived the son promised by Rudra 
to Gargya. “The child grew in the gynaeceum of a childless king who was a Yavana, 
a great king: he was given the name Kalayavana” (HV 25.12). Many Mleccha kings 
took refuge in this unshakeable being and followed him. On account of this powerful 
Kalayavana, Krsna preferred to leave Mathura and to move to the Western coast where 
he built Dvaraka. Kalayavana is an important character who is eventually killed by 
Krsna in the HV. I intend to examine this character in a later study. Another Gargya 
is also mentioned in HV 16.5: seven Brahmins who were not devoted to the Fathers 
became his students in a former life. Even if they are most probably distinct characters, 
all these Gargyas should be taken into account, since they all bear some relationship, 
however remotely, to Krsna. 

? Borrowing Brian K. Smith’s own words, one could define the Vedic initiation 
as “a constructive or transformative ritual” (samskdara) through which one is reborn 
into the Aryan society with a differentiated, hierarchically ordered identity, a specific 
knowledge imparted by a qualified teacher, and a qualification for performing the 
sacrifices that will “continue the ontological process of development and refinement 
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ence must be emphasized in this context because the BhP 10.45 dis- 
tinguishes two different steps in this initiation, thus helping to clarify 
the relationship between the two gurus. According to this passage, Va- 
sudeva asks Garga and other Brahmins to perform the dvijasamskrti (or 
upanayana) for both his sons. Having gone through this samskdra and 
attained the status of a twice-born (dvijatvam prdpya), the brothers im- 
mediately take the vow of celibacy required of those who wish to learn 
about the Gayatri-mantra (gdyatram vratam) from Garga, the family 
priest of the Yadus (gargdd yadukulacaryad). The upanayana ritual 
marks the passage from childhood to full membership in the commu- 
nity. First of all, Krsna and Samkarsana are transformed into twice- 
born ksatriyas, reborn out of the Vedas because they have heard the 
Gayatri or Savitri mantra, and therefore entitled to perform sacrifices.!° 
Then, wishing to reside in a preceptor’s house (gurukule vadsam) to 
complete their education, they approach Sandipani Kasya. Only after 
they have been confirmed as twice-born do they pass through a spe- 
cialized training in a gurukula. The goal of this stay in Sandipani’s 
hermitage is to qualify them, among others things, to handle the most 
terrible weapons. As with the purohita of the Yadavas, Garga had to 
perform the different samskdras (particularly ndmakarana and upa- 
nayana) in order to complete Samkarsana’s and Krsna’s social iden- 
tities as ksatrivas of the Yadava clan. Sandipani leads the brothers a 
step further in their initiation by giving them the ability to destroy the 
whole world. 

From a mythological point of view, Garga appears to be continuing 
the work of Brahma the creator when he imparts to Krsna and 
Samkarsana attributes related to the completion of their own beings. 
On the other hand, in Sandipani’s hermitage, both boys complete their 
studies and master the secrets of weaponry. Having acquired new 


of being, in both this life and the next” (cf. Smith 1986: esp. 66, 83-84; and 1989, 
ch. 4: “The Ritual Construction of Being”). See also Gonda 1985:316—317. 

'0 Sacrifices seem to be the central rites for the ksatriyas of the HV (vg. 88.44). 
Krsna himself is reported to have been initiated by a one-day (Soma) sacrifice (diksito 
... ekdhena ... karmana, 101.7—8,13; see below). 
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divine bodies adorned with every type of weapon, they possess the 
power, as Rudra himself does, to reduce their worst enemies to ashes. 
Not only are both brothers able, through Gargya’s ritual activity, to 
carry out their responsibilities in the Vrsni community (especially the 
protection of the Brahmins), but they also gain the power to destroy 
all existing realities making way for the creation of a new world. 
Actually, this double initiation qualifies Samkarsana and Krsna, who 
have already been presented as Sesa’s and Visnu’s manifestations, 
to perform the loftiest duties. Being born in Vasudeva’s family as 
Samkarsana and Krsna, the serpent Sesa and the god Visnu are 
henceforth acting as full-fledged Yadavas able to use both Brahma’s 
creative power and Rudra’s destructive weapons. 


3. Samkarsana’s and Krsna’s Initiation Understood as Sacrifice 


After the usual birth ceremonies (ja@takarman) and name-giving 
(namakarana) take place, one of two scenarios may follow: either 
the initiation to the Dhanurveda at Sandipani’s hermitage takes place 
alone, or, according to the BhP, both the upanayana celebrated by 
Garga and the initiation at Sandipani’s hermitage are performed. 
Even if one hesitates to link the purohita Garga/Gargya to Brahma 
and the guru Sandipani to Rudra, it appears that glimpses of these 
deities may be caught in the shadow of these Brahmins. The most 
obvious conclusion to be drawn from the preceding discussion is that 
in texts dealing with Krsna’s life, both his and Samkarsana’s human 
development are treated in the most orthodox manner. 

At any rate, from a ritual point of view, the important thing to 
remember in this context is that the initiation constitutes the first and 
central part of a sacrifice (yajfia).'!' More precisely, it is the part of 
a sacrifice in which the one who sacrifices (yajamdna) offers his own 
body as a victim to the gods before offering food or another oblation as 
a substitute for himself. Moving on to more general conclusions, since 


|! The diksa itself has been frequently studied and there is no need to repeat a 
description of it here. See Lévi 1966 [1898]:102-108; Gonda 1985:315-462; Thite 
1975: esp. 112-123. 
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Samkarsana and Krsna have passed through such initiations, one can 
infer that their adult lives may also be understood as real sacrifices. The 
fact that Krsna himself is often identified with the Yajfiapurusa (i.e., 
the sacrifice personified as a man) or with the Purusottama (1.e., the 
Supreme Person), and that in the Bhavagadgita, he affirms that the only 
action worth performing is one done for sacrifice (3.9) corroborates 
this assertion. As it now appears useful to resituate the initiation of 
both brothers in the context of sacrifice, it is also worth noting that 
a diksd requires three things: a person to perform the sacrifice, an 
oblation and a deity. Charles Malamoud underlines the complexity of 
the relationships between guru and student, seen from the sacrificial 
point of view, in the following manner: “There are two real persons, 
the preceptor and the student; but as their relationship is assimilated to 
a sacrifice, there are three acting characters: the one who sacrifices, the 
deity and the officiant; the one who sacrifices is always the student, but 
the preceptor alternates between the role of deity and officiant (when 
he acts as the officiant, the Veda is the deity).”!” 

If HV 79 is viewed from this perspective, Sandipani may be 
considered either as a deity (devatd) or as an officiating priest (rtvi/). In 
the first case, as they are students, Krsna and Samkarsana are identified 
as those performing the sacrifices (yajamdana), offering themselves to 
their guru Sandipani as a deity. Since he is the guru, Sandipani is also 
considered to be identical to Rudra himself and, as such, receives the 
offering that the boys make of their own egos and also of the bodies 
that they must cast aside before donning new ones. They surrender 
themselves completely to Sandipani, give him everything they are 
and join him in a relation of profound devotion. At festival times 
(parvasu), the text explicitly says, both brothers honour Tryaksa (..e., 
Rudra). On the other hand, Sandipani might also be understood to 


12 “11 y a deux personnes réelles, le maitre et 1’éléve; mais dés lors que leur relation 
est assimilée a un sacrifice, il y a trois personnages a jouer: sacrifiant, divinité, 
officiant; le sacrifiant est toujours |’éléve, mais le maitre assume tour a tour I’un et 
l'autre des r6les de divinité et d’ officiant (quand il est officiant, c’est le Veda qui est 
la devata)” (Malamoud 1976:186). 
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be playing the role of the officiating priest of the sacrifice which 
Krsna and Samkarsana offer after they have learned the Dhanurveda. 
In fact, the study of the Dhanurveda seems to imply a sacrifice to the 
deities who possess each of these weapons, even though no mention 
of such a procedure is made here. Nevertheless, just as when a priest 
is invited to officiate at a sacrifice, the work that Sandipani carries 
out when assisting both brothers in their studies is rewarded with 
appropriate fees. Krsna brings Sandipani’s son back to life and this 
deed is considered to be a fitting recompense for his work as a guru. 
This double sacrificial reading of what occurs between a guru and 
his students shows that it is logically possible to account for both the 
presence of Tryaksa as a deity whom Krsna and Samkarsana regularly 
worship, and the readiness of the boys to pay their guru a formal 
fee (gurvartha). A comparison with Arjuna’s diksa in Mahabharata 
[MBh] HI (38-45; 163-169) will prove useful for establishing the 
plausibility of such an analysis of the HV 79 episode.!° 

During the twelve-year exile which the Pandavas spent in the 
forest, Yudhisthira receives secret knowledge (upanisad/brahman) 
from Krsna Dvaipayana or Vyasa. To achieve it and become invincible, 
Arjuna has to visit both Indra and Rudra. First, Arjuna submits to 
an initiation, practices a strict control in word, body and thought and 
receives the instruction which Yudhisthira received from Vyasa. In this 
connection, he leaves the forest for a journey to the North, passes over 
the Himalayas, and finally meets Indra who is disguised as an ascetic 
on a mountain called Indrakila. Indra asks Arjuna to stop since he 
has reached the ultimate goal. Impressed by Arjuna’s firm decision 
to continue his journey, Indra grants him a favour. Arjuna asks for the 
weapons he will need to avenge his brothers hidden in the wilderness. 
‘When you have seen the Lord of Beings, three-eyed, trident-bearing 
Siva, then I shall give you all the weapons of the Gods, son,” answers 
Indra. Arjuna stands on the peak of mount Himalaya and engages in 
ascetic practices which scare all the great seers. Forced, as it were, to 
rush up to Arjuna, Siva approaches him disguised as a Kirata, a hunter 


13 On this passage, one can also read the analysis offered by Scheuer 1982:205-245. 
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from the mountains, and strikes a Danava named Muka, who comes 
to threaten Arjuna’s life. For a long time, Arjuna wrestles with this 
strange enemy who is literally able to devour all his arrows. He finally 
falls unconscious, having been reduced by the god to a ball of flesh 
(pinda). When he wakes up, Arjuna recognizes Rudra, begs his mercy 
and receives the Pasupata, a weapon also called the Brahmasiras. After 
receiving others weapons from Yama, Varuna and Kubera, Arjuna goes 
to the city of Indra where he obtains and masters the use of all the 
much coveted arms. Gandharva Citrasena also teaches him how to sing 
and dance. He stays in this city for five years. As a fee for his guru, 
Arjuna fights and defeats Indra’s personal enemies, the thirty million 
Nivatakavacas living in an inaccessible city in the ocean. 

This episode is clearly divided into two parts involving both Rudra 
and Indra. Arjuna goes to Indra’s celestial city, passes a test prepared 
for him by Indra who was disguised as an ascetic, before running to 
Rudra’s dwelling where he gains the favour of the god. It would seem 
that, in order to receive the weapons from Indra, Arjuna must not only 
pay Rudra the appropriate fee but must also submit completely to him. 
Clearly, Arjuna’s initiation implies a double operation: the acquisition 
of arms from the gods and the submission to the god Rudra are two 
separate acts. Both are necessary, but the submission to Rudra remains 
a prerequisite to the acquisition of an energetic body able to resist the 
most terrible enemies. In Krsna’s story, as in Arjuna’s, the yajamana 
(Krsna or Arjuna) sacrifices his human body in a severe fapas, and 
prepares himself through the use of similar ascetic practices to don a 
new divine body which incorporates every imaginable weapon. The 
first part of both stories concerns Rudra, the Destroyer; the second 
part deals, explicitly or implicitly, with the ritual construction of a new 
divine body with the help of all the gods, including Indra. 

Among the metaphors used by ritualists to evoke the diksd process, 
one of the most usual depicts the diksita as reassuming the form of 
a foetus so as to be born again, thus enabling the diksita to become 
a twice-born. A similar image is used for the teacher who becomes 
pregnant with his student, bringing about, as it were, the production 
of a new body for his student, and finally giving birth to him (cf. 
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Atharvaveda 11.5). The samskaras or life-cycle rituals serve to purify, 
refine, and elaborate the perfect human body needed to act responsibly 
inside the Hindu society. This is why Garga must perform these rites 
(especially the upanayana) for both Samkarsana and Krsna. The same 
metaphor lies behind Sandipani’s story. In order to acquire knowledge 
of all the weapons, both brothers have to strip themselves of their egos 
(nirahamkara, v. 4). When they come back to their home after their 
stay at Sandipani’s hermitage, they lay down (vinyas) their weapons 
and return to their games (HV 79.39). Before descending to earth, the 
glorious Visnu proceeded in the same manner: he went to a cave of 
the Meru named Parvati and laid down his ancient body (purdnam 
tatra vinyasya deham harir uddradhih, 45.49). Later, in HV 81, both 
brothers decided to don their ancient weapons (Gyudhanam purananam 
ddane, v. 55) when they have to fight against Jarasamdha. These four 
energies which are Visnu’s weapons immediately fall from the sky 
(catvary etdni tejamsi visnupraharanani ca, v. 60). From this moment 
on, the brothers, now visually identical with the person of Visnu 
(saksdd visnos taniipamau, v. 65), tap into their own divine power and 
begin to fight their adversary. The energetic body that Samkarsana and 
Krsna received was Visnu’s own divine body. The weapons and the 
many skills (mantras, etc.) which they possess are the equivalent of 
a divine body. A body (human or divine) is conceived of as a sort of 
garment to be put on and taken off. In the same way as Visnu, at the 
Earth’s request, takes off his tejas-made body before descending to 
earth, once the diksd is performed, Krsna and Arjuna must also, on 
specific occasions, cast aside their energetic bodies. 


4. An episode built on father/son relationships 


Sandipani gives birth to Krsna and Samkarsana by teaching them 
the art of archery. In keeping with the logic of the metaphor, we may 
also say that these students are his sons. Since the payment the guru 
requests is proportional to the work done, it seems logical that these 
sons duly honour their guru by returning his only son to him, the son 
who had been seized by the terrible Paficajana and carried off by Yama. 
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While acting this way, Krsna and Samkarsana simply confirm that they 
are “good sons” (satputra) for their guru. 

The way in which this episode relates to the theme of filiation 
is clarified by the ViP and the BrP, which combine ideas scattered 
throughout the preceding chapters of the HV into a single narrative. 
(A) On seeing Devaki and Vasudeva, Krsna says that he and his 
brother have acted as true sons, bowing before the elders of the 
Yadus. Something he says on this occasion helps to clarify the entire 
passage: “That portion of one’s life which is spent without worshipping 
one’s parents is indeed futile in the case of good sons. O father, if 
an embodied being performs the worship of preceptor (guru), gods 
(deva), Brahmins (dvija) and parents, his life becomes fruitful” (BrP 
86.3cd—Sab; ViP 5.21.3-4). (B) Krsna consoles Kamsa’s wives who 
are weeping over his dead body. He releases Ugrasena from prison, 
proceeds to his consecration as king (abhiseka), and performs the 
funeral rites of his son Kamsa. Krsna tells Ugrasena: “As a result of the 
curse of Yayati this family does not deserve a kingdom. But now that 
I am ready to be your servant (bhrtya), you can command even Devas, 
and why not, even kings?” (BrP 86.12; ViP 5.21.12). Then, Krsna asks 
Vayu to bring the Sudharma sabhd, Indra’s marvellous Assembly Hall, 
befitting only a king (rajarha) down to earth. (C) Only after these two 
scenes, does Balarama and Krsna’s initiation at Sandipani’s hermitage 
and the liberation of the guru’s son take place. 

In fact, all three of these scenes deal with the problem of filiation, be 
it biological or analogical. (A) Samkarsana and Krsna are good sons 
(satputra). By killing Kamsa who has confined them, they honour their 
own parents. According to the famous sloka, already quoted twice in 
the HV (5.24; 66.20), a son is called a putra, because he liberates 
his parents from the hell “put.” This reasoning applies to more than 
just relatives. It is also applicable to other analogical sons such as 
the students who must similarly liberate their gurus and to the good 
subjects (praja) who have to rescue their king. (B) As a loyal subject, 
Krsna worships King Ugrasena whose son Kamsa was killed, releasing 
him from all his bonds. This king was himself unable to reign due to 
Yayati’s curse. Krsna has to intervene in the north-eastern part of India 
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(cf. HV 22.17) to restore the Yadava lineage which lost its kingdom 
when old Yayati cursed his son Yadu who refused to support his 
father in his old age (HV 22.27—28). (C) Finally, Krsna honours guru 
Sandipani when he and his brother Samkarsana liberate the Daitya 
from the ocean, the son who had been snapped up by Paificajana. 4 
Krsna, as we have seen, acts as a son in three ways. He first 
restores the wholeness of his parents by saving them from bondage and 
looking after them in their old age. He then restores the Yadava King, 
Ugrasena, by re-establishing his lineage against Yayati’s curse and 
acting as his servant (bhrtya). Finally, he restores his guru Sandipani 
by serving him as a son and rescuing the son he had lost. Without a son, 
a man is already dead. Using a provocative formula, Paul Mus said in 
his famous Barabudur: “A son is the rescued form of his father (Un 
fils est la forme sauvée de son pére),” meaning that a son is the form 
of his father after the father has been saved by him. The commentary 
that follows in Mus’ book helps to understand the Indian logic in this 
matter. In India, notes Mus, “One does not inherit from one’s father; 
instead one inherits one’s father”’!> And when a son inherits his father, 
he does not receive only his belongings, he receives his very self. The 
son has actually become the father. Even if the son can also be said 
to be different from the father, filiation begins by a duplication of 
the father’s self, wherever the relationship of filiation is recognized.'® 
From the Vedic point of view, the son is of course a physical body (by 
birth) growing through food, but above all it is a ritual construction 


14 As one might guess from this overview, true filiation exemplified by the case of 
the satputra Krsna is certainly a theme which runs throughout the whole of the HV. 
Marcelle Saindon (1998) has shown how important it is to take the father/son dyad 
into account for a correct reading of chapters 11-19 of the HV. 

IS Mus 1935:119-122 offers a corrective to the interpretation of A.B. Keith 
(1925:579-80). This sentence is translated by Strong (1989:82). 

16 One should not overstress Mus’ contention. I agree with Brian K. Smith (1989: 
first chapters) when he explains that the cultural reduplication implied in the ritual of 
initiation lies somewhere between an excessive and unproductive resemblance (jami) 
and an extremely differentiated being (prthak), that is at once an over-connection and 
a disconnection. 
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in which a man projects himself (through samskdras) and on which 
he props himself up to gain immortality. Texts like the HV and the 
Puranas are very critical of the possibility of becoming immortal 
by ritual means only. Life is rather seen as a series of births and 
deaths, of fathers and sons. This is undoubtedly one of the reasons 
why Krsna’s intervention has been enveloped by successive layers of 
lineages (vamSa). The oldest Upanisads say explicitly that, once the 
ditman is discovered, begetting sons is no longer worth while (esp. 
Brhadaranyaka-Upanisad 3.5.1; 4.4.22). Later Puranic texts would 
say exactly the opposite: it is useless to renounce begetting sons. The 
full recognition of a son by his father implies the father’s death (or his 
retreating to the forest in renunciation). This renunciation is a regular 
feature in the Epics, except in those cases where a father might imitate 
king Yayati who tried to achieve immortality by foolishly stripping 
his own sons of their right to kingship. The same argument applies 
also to the guru or the purohita who “begets” a diksita. Although 
birth through initiation is usually thought of as a metaphor, in this 
context the fact that the adequate fee is the resurrection of the guru’s 
biological son makes it clear that we are dealing with a much more 
literal interpretation. The guru’s son has to be thought of as the rescued 
form of Krsna’s preceptor Sandipani, as well as a paradigmatic figure 
for all sons whose lives must be ritually constructed to fill up the 
bamboo of their lineage.!’ 


5. Variations on the Theme of the Son Restored to Life 


Krsna’s and Samkarsana’s initiation introduces the theme of the son 
brought back to life. This episode is not an isolated case. Let us now 
consider three often neglected stories which throw light on this strange 
resurrection narrative. 


'7 In the Sanskrit language, vamsa means at once the hollow bamboo and the 
lineage that must be filled up with sons. Actually, in HV 68.28-29, Krsna is said 
to come to earth in order to cause the Yadavas to fill up (@parayisyanti) and extend 
their lineage (cf. Couture 1982:140). 
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A. Arjuna’s final test after his initiation with Drona (MBh 1.123.68- 
75). In the Adiparvan of the MBh, Bhisma rejects Drupada Yajfiasena 
as an appropriate guru for his sons, finally settling on Drona as his 
choice. Drona accepts on the condition that his fees are to be paid on 
the battlefield; Kauravas must fight King Drupada for his kingdom. At 
the end of their initiation to all weapons, Drona goes with his pupils 
to bathe in the river Ganges. When he dives into the water, a powerful 
crocodile that lived in the river was prompted by Time to grab him by 
the shin. Although he is quite able to save his own life, he purposely 
orders his pupils to kill the crocodile and save him. He has not finished 
speaking before Arjuna, with a burst of five arrows, kills the crocodile 
under the water. Drona deems him the best of all his students and 
rewards him with the gift of a remarkable, invincible weapon named 
Brahmasiras. '® 

This episode immediately follows Arjuna’s initiation. As a sort of 
metaphorical fee (that anticipates the real fee), Drona requires his 
students to save his very life. To understand the real import of such a 
gesture, one must take into account that the students are like embryos 
begotten by their guru. At the end of the diksd, those students may 
properly be called sons of their guru. In accordance with the traditional 
etymology of the word putra, it is only after a son has been begotten 
by his father, who has brought him to his specific perfection through 
the appropriate samskaras, that a son (putra) is able to save his father. 
In the present scenario, in a contrived setting, the guru pretends to die 
and is brought back to life by his “son.” Arjuna defeats Death itself and 
becomes invincible. To become a real son is metaphorically to restore 
a father’s life. 


B. The salvation of Brahmin’s sons (HV 101-104). Later in the HV, 
when the Yadavas have moved to Dvaraka, Vaisampayana recounts a 
story to Janamejaya which Arjuna had told to Yudhisthira as a way 
of illustrating Vasudeva’s (1.e., Krsna’s) greatness. Arjuna was visiting 
his relatives at Dvaraka. Once, when he had committed to perform a 


18 This section reproduces the wording found in van Buitenen’s translation. 
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one-day (ekdha) sacrifice, an excellent Brahmin approached him and 
asked him for assistance. The Brahmin’s problem was even worse than 
Sandipani’s had been. As soon as they were born, each of his three 
sons had died. He implored Vasudeva’s protection to save the fourth 
one who was about to be born. The protection of a Brahmin prevails 
over ritual integrity, argues Krsna in his desire to save the Brahmin. 
To allow Krsna to honour his undertakings (diksa), Arjuna offers to 
go to the village himself in order to save the child. He left Dvaraka 
with a huge army and surrounded the Brahmin’s house. Unfortunately, 
these measures were to no avail. He failed to protect the Brahmin’s 
son who was ravished by a Raksasa as soon as he left his mother’s 
womb. Arjuna was ashamed and the Brahmin laughed at his false 
claims. When he was back in Dvaraka, Govinda (i.e., Krsna) noticed 
Arjuna’s distress, consoled the Brahmin and decided to take charge 
of the operation. Krsna, Arjuna and the Brahmin went north (102.23), 
met the Ocean which solidified its waters so that they might cross, 
were honoured by the biggest mountains which let them pass, drove 
through a zone of thick darkness and ran into a bright light in the 
shape of a man (purusa) which covered the whole world. All three 
of them entered this great light, emerging a moment later with the 
four children. As they reached Dvaraka again, Krsna entertained his 
listeners with even more marvellous stories. Then at Arjuna’s request 
he explained what had happened. A Mahatma, he says, kidnapped 
these children, thinking it was the only way to contemplate Krsna who 
always comes for Brahmins. As in chapters 10-11 of the Bhagavadgita 
(or Markandeya’s vision according to MBh or HV), Vasudeva finally 
explains how he 1s identical to the whole world and all its parts. 
Krsna’s initiation to an ekaha sacrifice serves as a background for 
this story. Arjuna does not realize his own invincibility. In order to 
teach Arjuna the power of sacrifice, Krsna takes advantage of his own 
position to show Arjuna how it is possible, while being a diksita, 
to use his own divine body to support the Brahmins. The sacrificial 
theory says that, in such initiations, the one who sacrifices becomes an 
embryo, constructing a new divine body for himself that he will use as 
a vehicle to reach heaven. The sacrifice is at the same time the vehicle 
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and the trip to heaven. The Brahmin of this episode, whose sons are 
in the power of Death, asks for the ksatriya’s protection. After the first 
trip had failed, Krsna himself takes the lead and decides to unveil the 
powerful secret world to which sacrifice gives access. Metaphorically, 
he crosses different steps leading to the world of total freedom. The 
sons still have to play a role in the liberation of the Brahmin, but 
they must first be saved by Krsna himself who reveals himself as the 
Yajnapurusa and as the model of all those who sacrifice. Krsna is able 
to liberate the Brahmin’s sons from death because he is the greatest of 
the purusas, and as such governs the perpetual movement of creation 
and destruction of all beings. 


C. The resurrection of Devaki’s sons (BhP 10.84—85). After Krsna 
killed Bhaumasura, a number of sages, watching secretly the intense 
love that was being experienced on earth at that time, came to earth 
to see Krsna and Balarama (i.e., Samkarsana). As soon as they saw 
him, they praised him as the ruler of the world, who had concealed 
his universal dominion under mere human acts (84.16), behaving like 
an ordinary person and teaching the world by his example (84.15). 
As they took leave of Krsna and the others, Vasudeva (i.e., Krsna’s 
father) asked them how one might best purify oneself of all impurities. 
“One should devoutly propitiate and worship Visnu, the Lord of 
sacrifices, by performing sacrifice” (84.35). It is the best way to give 
up covetousness for wealth, to spend it in the performance of sacrifices 
and gifts (84.38). “After having paid your debt to the sages by studying 
the Veda, to the fathers by begetting sons, you have to discharge your 
debt to the gods by performing sacrifices,’ said the sages. Hearing 
those words, Vasudeva performed as many sacrifices as he could, 
paid the sacrificial priests abundant fees, and gave all the people 
generous presents. The atmosphere was one of warm friendship and 
even Nandagopa postponed his departure for three months (84.66). 
On one occasion after their return to Dvaraka, Krsna and Balarama 
had paid their respects to their parents who had already heard the 
words of the sages and could not prevent themselves from singing the 
praises of their sons. On hearing that her sons had brought the son of 
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their preceptor back to life (85.27), Devaki1 was wonderstruck and took 
advantage of this moment to implore them in the following terms: “At 
the behest of Time and in response to the wishes of his father, both of 
you brought back the son of your preceptor Sandipani, who had died 
sO many years earlier, from the region of Pitrs (fathers), 1.e., the abode 
of death and presented him in homage to your preceptor (thus paying 
the debt of your preceptorship). You should similarly fulfil my desire 
as both of you are the Lords of the masters of Yoga. I desire to see, 
brought to life, my sons who have been killed by Kamsa, the King 
of Bhojas” (85.32—33). Then, Balarama and Krsna entered the nether 
world called Sutala. Krsna explained to King Bali who welcomed 
them, that Devaki’s first six sons were Marici and Urna’s sons in the 
first Manvantara. They were punished for having laughed at Brahma 
who was preparing to cohabit with his daughter. Having explained his 
mission to Bali, he brought back the six children to Devaki. 

This variation on the same theme is explicitly linked to Sandipani’s 
initiation. The sequence of events is the same: at first, Vasudeva 
performs sacrifices; afterwards and as a consequence of this abundance 
of sacrifice, Krsna brings back to life Devaki’s sons. Even if the 
relation between the sacrifices and the resurrection of the sons is 
somewhat loose, the explicit mention of Sandipani’s sacrificial fees 
illustrates that this earlier episode serves as a model for the episode 
recorded in the BhP. 


Conclusion 


HV 79 provides a narrative link between Samkarsana’s and Krsna’s 
childhood and the rest of the story which deals with their adult lives as 
ksatriyas. As the episode under study in this paper provides insight into 
the overall structure of the HV, I have chosen to emphasize those topics 
which prove key to uncovering that structure. Therefore, the focus of 
this paper has been to consider Sandipani as a guru. I have unveiled, 
little by little, Sandipani’s connections with (1) the whole trimurti 
comprised of Brahma, Visnu and Siva-Rudra, (2) the sacrificial logic 
which involves one who sacrifices, a deity and an officiant, and (3) the 
variation on the theme of filiation implied in the narration. This paper, 
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while not pretending to exhaust all the possibilities of this episode, 
intends above all to underline the importance of this apparently trivial 
story for an understanding of the whole life of Krsna as presented in the 
HV. Further investigation would certainly shed light on other important 
themes alluded to in this episode. 

By the same token, this paper intends to show that the Sandipani 
episode is neither primitive, nor a confusing mixture of selected 
purple passages. On the contrary, it is my deep conviction that Krsna 
mythology emerges from the reflections of Brahmins involved in 
rituals and eager to tell stories that reflect the new conception of the 
deity found in the Epics and the Puranas. As analysis of the HV 
progresses (cf. Couture 1995-96), two points emerge with greater 
clarity. First, Krsna’s initiation at Sandipani’s hermitage is closely 
connected to the overall plan and import of the MBh and HV; and 
second, better knowledge of these texts will undoubtedly be the key to 
disentangling the threads of the very curious story which is told in HV 
79. In contrast to earlier interpretations whose general theories short- 
circuited the ritual and technical allusions contained in these episodes, 
this essay has demonstrated that few of the details contained in these 
ancient texts are there by chance. Although it may be a cliché to say 
so, it bears repeating that it is preferable to resituate the episodes of 
Krsna’s biography within the setting that is proper to them and to 
uncover the Hindu categories which underlie them, than it is to tack 
onto these myths the so-called universal keys of “great god” or “hero.” 
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